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THE MIDDLE EAST - - 
What Goes On? 


The subject’s so big and the problems so mixed up we'll 
skip the introduction and get down to cases. 

Area. The Middle East spreads southward from the Black 
and Caspian Seas to the Arabian Sea that forms the upper 
part of the Indian Ocean. The simplified map at the left gives 
a rough idea of it — but there’s nothing like looking at a globe 
tO grasp its importance. 

The places in the Middle East we've been hearing about — 
Port Said, Suez Canal, Sinai Peninsula, Gaza Strip, Israel, Syria 
— lie along the eastern edge of the Mediterranean. 

The bulk of the Middle East includes Asia Minor, bordered 
at the north by the Soviet Union, and the Arabian peninsula, 
between the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. Within it lies a large 
section of the Mohammedan world. 

Past and Present. The Middle East has known powerful 
ancient empires — Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, 
and that of Alexander the Great. Today, though the armed 
might of the world has shifted elsewhere, the area contains 
a dozen or more kingdoms, principalities, and republics which 
tend to keep alive the hatreds and the clash of purposes which 
have made the story of this area violent for its own inhabitants 
and dangerous for the rest of the world. For various reasons 
it has great strategic importance. It’s like a bomb with several 
sputtering fuses. 

The Part Geography Plays. For centuries the Middle 
East has been a bridge between Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Across it moved caravans carrying the goods of East and West. 
Northern and southern trade converged over the Isthmus of 
Suez. Armies fought one another for these trade ways and 
also to control the sea lanes on either side. 

Presently modern man began improving nature's routes. In 
1869 the Suez Canal made possible a water route direct from 
the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. More recently, air- 
ways to India, China, the Malay States, Australia and beyond 
required bases in the Middle East. This intensified its impor- 
tance to outside nations. 

Oil. Above all, the oil fields of the Persian Gulf and of 
the Tigris and Euphrates river valleys in Iraq have made it 
imperative to keep communications open. American companies 
have provided a considerable part of the investment that de- 
veloped these oil resources — the largest present reserves in 
the world. Industries and transportation in Western Europe 
and in the British Isles are dependent on the oil of the Middle 
East. 

But this strategic resource is not merely essential to people 
outside. The states of the Middle East in which it is produced 
or through which the pipe lines and Suez Canal pass are 
dependent on oil for revenue. It’s the oil of Arabia, Iraq, Iran 
that will pay for roads and railroads, electrification, power. 
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Money from oil can dig artesian wells for agriculture in arid 
districts. It can build hospitals, schools, and public improve- 
ments which the Middle East needs and wants. 


Which Are the Nations of the Middle East? What's 
known as the northern tier is made up of Afghanistan, Iran 
(Persia), Iraq, and Turkey. Then come Syria, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, the British colony of Aden, and 
the sheikhdoms on the coasts of the Indian Ocean and Persian 
Gulf. Then Israel and Egypt. 

Afghanistan and Iran. Afghanistan has close relations 
with the Soviet Union, along which its northern border lies. 

To the west of Afghanistan, Iran also borders the Soviet 
Union. It is part of the Middle East by reason of its history, 
its Mghammedanism, and its oil fields. These oil fields have 
pond serious difficulties between the United States and Great 
Britain on the one side, and the Soviet Union. Iran is at 
present an adherent of the Baghdad Pact for defense against 
the Soviet. Other pact signers are Pakistan (more a part of 
the Far East than of the Middle East), Iraq, Turkey, and 
Britain. The United States encouraged this agreement and has 
given aid to these states. 





Egypt. Egypt belongs among the predominant nations of 
the Middle East. It owes part of its importance to its strategic 
location on the Red Sea, the Isthmus of Suez, and the Mediter- 
ranean. The fertility of its Nile valley is a considerable asset. 
Cairo and Alexandria are world famous cities. And Egypt 
enjoys intermittent political and cultural leadership in the 
Mohammedan world. 

The story of Egyptian nationalism needs to be studied for 
an understanding of the present crisis over Suez. When 
Britain in 1875 bought the Egyptian shares in the Suez Canal 
Company and then took control of the whole country to pro- 
tect the “life-line” of the British empire to the Orient, Egypt- 
ian nationalists after World War Two turned increasingly 
against the British protectorate. Britain hung on. It would 
have liked to retain a Middle East Command at the Suez Canal, 
in which all nations interested in defending the canal against 
Soviet or other encroachment might participate. Egypt 
insisted that Britain's forces should be removed entirely. 
Mobs of nationalists, with Communists among them, played 
hob in Cairo. Guerrilla warfare required Britain to keep some 
80,000 troops guarding the canal. This burden, along with 
changes in defensive warfare because of long-range aircraft 
and the atomic bomb, caused Britain, urged by the United 
States, to withdraw, setting up its main base on the island of 
Cyprus. Nationalism since then, in both Egypt and Cyprus, 
has continued to make headline news. 

Nasser climbed to dictatorship in Egypt at the expense of 
shrinking British prestige, and with the threat of Soviet arms 
to aid him. 

Turkey. The Sultan had fought on the losers’ side in World 


War One, and thus lost much of the Middle East which the 
Turkish Empire had controlled for centuries. Out of the wreck 
came an assortment of states including the republic of Turkey. 
Although Mohammedan in religion, Turkey has taken to 

western ways. Political reform has moved in the direction of 
free elections and truly representative government. Because 
of its fear of Soviet Russia, Turkey's foreign policy is more 
Western than Middle Eastern. Turkey is a member of NATO 
and signed the Baghdad Pact. But the island of Cyprus needs 
to be borne in mind in understanding Turkey's possible future 
attitude. If Britain were to settle the troubles there more to 
the advantage of the Cypriote Greeks, the majority, rather than 
to the advantage of the Turkish minority, Turkey's foreign pol- 
icy might swing away from the West. 


Syria — Trouble Spot. Below Turkey on the eastern Med- 
iterranean shore is the Arab republic of Syria. Wealthy feudal 
families dominate a country which has little industry but 
depends on agriculture, sheep, and goats. The mandate over 
Syria which France got after World War One was never 
pleasing to Syrians. Because of their experience with American 
educators and missionaries, the people would have preferred 
American trusteeship if they could not have immediate inde- 
pendence. French arms defeated the expectation of Emir Faisal 
that he was to be king of Syria, but could not break the 
Syrian spirit of nationalism. 

During the Second World War, British troops overpowered 
those of Vichy France and the Syrian Republic emerged. Its 
many squabbling parties, including a Moscow-supported Com- 
munist faction, have fallen before successive military dictators. 
The power of the army is expressing itself again through 
Colonel Serraj, an ardent Arab nationalist who appears to be 
relying on Soviet arms from Czechoslovakia. But the decision 
in Syria is not yet clear. Will Syria turn instead toward alliance 
with Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan against Soviet infiltration 
and for protection of pipe lines passing through its territory 
to the markets of Europe? Or will Syria move into closer 
relationship with Egypt and Saudi Arabia? That’s what the 
Arab League would like. The Arab League, founded by the 
British and now turned against them, hovers on the verge of 
a holy war against the West, against Christians and Jews, 
against what it regards as imperialism and colonialism. 

Lebanon — Conservative Arab State. Lebanon, fellow 
republic enveloped geographically by Syria, is another agricul- 
tural state but with a chance for power development in the 
Litani River, and with one of the world’s cosmopolitan cities, 
Beirut, for its capital. Lebanon too shook free from the man- 
date of France. Because of its Christian population, and perhaps 
such influences as the American University in Beirut, Lebanon 
enjoyed unusual autonomy even during the Turkish empire. 
It is more stable and secure against pressures than Syria. 
Although there are more Christians than Mohammedans in 
Lebanon, the Arab minority of Mohammedan faith is always 
represented in the government. The President is usually Chris- 
tian and the Prime Minister Moslem. 

But Lebanon is, after all, an Arab state, a member of the 
Arab League, and therefore opposed to the Jewish state of 
Israel — though Lebanese opposition does seem milder than 
most. It’s possible that Israel and Lebanon can come to some 
agreement for use of the Litani River. It runs entirely within 
Lebanon, but rainfall makes a surplus of much of its water, 
which Israel needs for irrigation. 
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Iraq and Jordan. The two inland Arab kingdoms of Iraq 
and Jordan owe their existence mostly to Britain. Both are 
under rulers chosen from the Hashimite dynasty, descendants 
of Mohammed. Iraq with its oil fields and Jordan lying be- 
tween Saudi Arabia and Israel are in position to alter the 
course of events. 

When negotiating with France and Czarist Russia during 
World War One to dismember the Turkish empire, Britain 
insisted on keeping the Mesopotamian area (now mostly pres- 
ent Iraq) apart and under arrangements of its own. The British 
placed the Arab warrior Faisal, who had done so much to help 
them defeat the Turks, on the throne of Iraq at Baghdad. Since 
then, despite some wavering expressing Arab nationalism, 
and a pro-Nazi government when it looked as though Hitler's 
forces would break through to the Persian Gulf, the kingdom 
of Iraq, with its oil resources, has remained on the side of 
Great Britain and modern Turkey. 

As an Arab state, Iraq took a sharper attitude than Britain 


against the rise of Israel to statehood, going so far as to send 
troops into the Palestinian War of 1948-49. 

Though representatives of Iraq declaim officially against 
Israel and deplored the military action which Britain and 
France took in Egypt regarding the Suez Canal, Iraq still 
adheres to the Baghdad Pact. The ambassador of Iraq to the 
U.S. has openly joined with Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan in 
proposing to Secretary Dulles that the Baghdad Pact be linked 
with the North Atlantic Treaty and with the Southeast Asia 
Pact for defense against Communist encroachment. It seems 
pretty clear that the will to maintain the Baghdad Pact against 
Soviet power will persist in direct relation to the equipment to 
do so provided by the U.S. A. 

Jordan, the other inland kingdom, is the most artificial of 
the Arab states built on the ruins of the Turkish empire. 
Britain created Transjordan in the area of its mandate from 
the League of Nations. The kingdom of Jordan had grave 
weaknesses which have become more apparent since the 
assassination of Abdullah, whom Britain helped place on the 
throne. It has neither agriculture nor industry-nor mineral 
resource. It has been dependent on subsidy from Britain. It 
has as great need as Israel for irrigation and waterpower. 
Moreover, Jordan is altogether too vulnerable to invasion by 
the desert army of Saudi Arabia which under Ibn Saud drove 
into exile Abdullah’s father Hussein, Sharif of Mecca. 

Pressed by Saudi Arabia and Egypt, Abdullah’s successor 
has dismissed the British commander of Jordan’s Arab Legion, 
taken over the airfields, and denounced the treaty with Brit- 
ain. He has gone completely, it would seem, to the side of 
Nasser against both Israel and Britain regarding Sinai and 
the Suez Canal. 
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Saudi Arabia — the Rise of Ibn Saud. As guardian of 
Mecca, sacred to Moslems everywhere, and possessor of great 
wealth in oil, the kingdom created by Ibn Saud in the Arabian 
peninsula stands in the strategic spot of being capable of 
becoming leader of the Arab League. The philosophy of the 
League opposes as infidels and unbelievers all Christians and 
Jews. Its ultimate weapon is the jihad or holy war, which 
could summon all Moslems against what it regards as Western 
imperialism. Its prime objective would be to eliminate the 
Jewish state of Israel from Palestine. 

Ibn Saud, strongest chieftain in Central Arabia among the 
desert tribes, rose to power by conquering his neighbors one 
by one until he had extended his sway from the Red Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. His strongest following lies among the tribes 
of the Wahhabi sect, who interpret the Koran far more strictly 
than do the more urbane Mohammedans of India and Egypt. 
Ibn Saud cultivated the friendship of the British overlords 
along the Persian Gulf and in Mesopotamia, but he took 
advantage of their shaky situation in the First World War to 
turn a quarrel over a border oasis with their favorite Hashi- 
mite ruler, Hussein, into conquest of Hussein's realm. 

Between the two World Wars, Ibn Saud skillfully strength- 
end his prestige in the Mohammedan world. Then, in el Hasa, 
on the Persian Gulf, Ibn Saud came on unexpected wealth. 
He struck oil — or rather, Americans in 1933 did it for him. 

Absolute ruler of Arabia from Persian Gulf to Red Sea and 
exalted in the Mohammedan world, Ibn Saud declared his 
neutrality in the Second World War. But as a result, his rev- 
enues from pilgrimages to Mecca and from oil sharply de- 
clined. He needed cash. So he demanded thirty million dollars 
from his American friends on the threat of cancelling their 
lease. He got his money, but it arrived indirectly from funds 
which the U. S. had allocated to Britain for use in the war. 
Ibn Saud did not believe, as many other Arab leaders did, that 


Hitler and Mussolini would win. So he compromised his 
neutrality further by giving permission for the U. S. to build 
an airfield at Dhahran on the Persian Gulf, one of the largest 
and most strategically placed. 

Saudi Arabia and the West. Ibn Saud protested in 1946 
when President Truman urged Britain to admit 100,000 Jew- 
ish immigrants into Palestine. His son, who presently suc- 
ceeded him, has taken a leading position in the Arab League 
against the State of Israel. He has supported Nasser in Egypt. 
He has encouraged Arab resistance to France in North Africa 
and has opposed the Baghdad Pact. Thus the present King 
Saud’s influence is joined with Nasser’s on the side of the 
nationalists in Syria against Iraq and Turkey. 

It would appear that King Saud is conscious indeed of his 
place in the Mohammedan world and his power to affect the 
course of the Arab states. 





The Holy Land. It is the vortex of all grudges and griev- 
ances in the Middle East. Palestine and Jerusalem are sacred 
to Mohammedan, Christian, and Jew. When the British and 
French made a secret agreement in 1916 to divide the Turkish 
empire among Czarist Russia, Italy, Greece, and themselves, 
they ignored the wishes of their Arab allies in Palestine. They 
made room for Arab states between the spheres reserved for 
France and Britain in Syria and Mesopotamia, but they also 
reserved the Holy Land for an international organization of 
some sort. 

The Zionists had begun long before, with Turkish consent, 
to establish colonies in Palestine, immemorial land of their 
fathers. Zionists looked to the day when there would again 
be a Jewish state. But Arabs had lived in Palestine as long 
and were of no mind to be dispossessed. Jews could live there 
as they always had, in a fair amount of living and let live. But 
Mohammedans did not wish to have the Jewish colonies grow 
into an independent state. 

Britain’s Balfour Declaration of 1917 assured the Jews that 
they were to have a “national home” in Palestine. It also stated 
that nothing should be done which might interfere with the 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities. To Zionists, the 
Declaration meant that Jews were to take charge of the govern- 
ment. To Arabs, it meant that Jews were just to be allowed to 
live there. For more than a quarter of a century British states- 
men tried to find between the conflicting ideas a course of 
action that somehow would reconcile the pledges given to 
Arabs and Jews during World War One. At the same time, 
Britain wished to keep British dominance in the Middle East 
and to protect the Suez Canal, “lifeline” of the British empire. 

To this end, Transjordan was set up as a curb on Jewish 
expansion toward Saudi Arabia and the Zionists were notified 
in a memorandum of 1922 that the British Government did 
not mean to have their national home in Palestine become a 
Jewish state. Finally, as World War Two approached and 
Nazi propaganda penetrated the Middle East, Britain’s white 
paper of 1939 proposed an end to the British mandate. Instead, 
there should be a Palestinian state bound by treaty to Britain. 
Jewish immigration into it would be limited to annual quotas 
of 75,000 for three years. 

During the Second World War, Britain kept the lid on an 
upheaval in Palestine, but trouble was brewing, with Zionists 
and Arabs preparing to organize. The Arab Mufti of Jerusalem 
had fled to Germany and was looking for help from the Nazis. 

The demands for Jewish immigration swelled as victims 
of Nazi brutality increased in Eastern Europe. President Roose- 
velt spoke in favor of the Zionist cause. Contributions poured 
in, supporting Palestine as a refuge for the Jews. 





Two successive Anglo-American commissions studied the 
problem. The first proposed a trusteeship of the United Na- 
tions and admission of a hundred thousand victims of Nazi 
and Fascist persecution. The second returned to the original 
British idea of a federalized Jewish and Arab Palestine, with 
further Jewish immigration determined by Jewish and Arab 
consent. There was no agreement. Then, at Britain’s request, 
the United Nations took charge. The majority of its special 
committee constructed a plan for dividing Palestine into an 
Arab state, a Jewish state, and Jerusalem under international 
authority. 

Territorial separation, however, was as difficult as coopera- 
tion to accept. The Zionists wanted all of Palestine with such 
Arabs as remained a political minority. The Arabs favored 
the suggestion of the special committee's minority because it 
provided for a single Palestine state in which there would be 
an Arab preponderance and a limit to Jewish immigration. 
The U.N. General Assembly accepted the majority plan. The 
United States and Soviet Union voted for it. Great Britain 
abstained. 


The State of Israel. The British withdrew their forces on 
May 14, 1948. The Zionists proclaimed the State of Israel 
within the area set by the special U.N. committee. The 
U.S. A. gave recognition to the new republic. The Moham- 
medan states of Turkey and Iran later also recognized it. But 
the Arab League gave notice that its forces would move into 
the “vacuum” created by British withdrawal. 

The Arabs found no vacuum but a Jewish army that treated 
all their forces except the British-trained Arab Legion of Jor- 
dan to ignominy in defeat. There was little coordination and 
direction to the Arab attack. Saudi Arabia sent only a token 
force. Israel dispossessed nearly a million Arab inhabitants and 
seized more territory than allotted by the U.N. committee. 
But Egypt still held the Gaza Strip on the Mediterranean, and 
Abdullah’s Arab Legion controlled East-Central Palestine in- 
cluding old Jerusalem. 


Truce —and the Aftermath? The United Nations, if 
they could, had now to persuade the warring nations to make 
peace. The first U.N. Commissioner, Sweden's Count Folke 
Bernadotte, was assassinated. His successor, the American Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, managed to obtain separate truces between 
Israel and the members of the Arab League. But raids and 
reprisals continued. Living on the borders of Israel was a 
constant invitation to death. 

In the struggle, Egypt turned to economic warfare, closing 


the Suez Canal to Israeli goods. On July 26, 1956, six weeks 
after the last British forces quit Egypt, Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal, taking over its management from the private in- 
ternational company under British-French control which had 
been running it. Nasser gave a boost to Egyptian military 
strength, when the West refused to sell him arms, by making 
a deal with Moscow for military equipment. Britain and 
France considered their chances for use of the Suez Canal 
growing dimmer and dimmer. Along the Israel frontier, volun- 
teer commandos, known as Fedayeen, were stepping up raids 
into Israel, which led to further reprisals. Then, on October 29, 
units of Israel's army crossed the border into Egypt's Sinai 
desert and the Gaza Strip. Israel — said Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion — had moved to protect the nation’s security. Next 
day, Britain and France delivered an ultimatum to Egypt and 
Israel. They must stop fighting, or else. When Egypt rejected 
the ultimatum, British and French forces began trying to seize 
and hold Britain’s old bases in Suez. 

At this point, the United Nations managed to assert itself 
once more, reflecting majority world opinion and condemning 
independent action by individual nations. A tiny international 
police force, hastily formed, filled in as British and French and 
Israeli forces withdrew. 

But the fundamental, long-range problems are still there, 
demanding solution lest they plunge us all into war. 

Newspapers, magazines, TV, and radio have kept us posted 
through this latest crisis and what's coming out of it. What 
goes on, and what may be developing, we may perhaps be 
better able to understand against this vital issue's background 
of the clash of purposes which dominate the Middle East. As 
citizens, we have a responsibility for U. S. foreign policy. Here 
are just a few of the many questions we need ta think about 
and discuss. 
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1. Under what control and arrangement might the Suez Canal 
best serve world commerce? Could or should this als 
to the Panama Canal 
With the people of the Middle East, for the most part 
suffering from poverty and its attendant ills, what are our 
views as to technical assistance, U.S 
economic aid and development for the 
it? Milicar 
How may 
fairly be sery 
What shx jerusale! and the Holy Land? 
What methods might used tl y to p 
Israel Arab tf 


reserve the 





A reading list on the Middle East may be purchased from the Center. Handling costs necessitate a charge of 25 cents each, prepaid. 
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